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View of America and her Resources, extracted from a 
new Work on that Subject, by John Bristed, Counsellor 
at Law. 


{IE low state of letters in the United States is attributed to 

several causes: the chief of which are the facility of acquiring 
wealth and distinction by other means less laborious and more certain ; 
the hardships and dangers of the original settlers ; the revolutionary 
war; the unsettled state of things for several years after its termina- 
tion ; and the origin and progress of the French revolution ; all 
tending todivert the American mind to the love of gain, to military 
pursuits, to political strife, rather than to the calmer pleasures of 
the pen and page. 

It was originally advanced by Buffon, that there was something 
in the nature and constitution of the American soil and climate, 
which necessarily diminished the powers, physical and intellectual, 
of all its inhabitants, whether human or brute ; and a host of phi- 
losophers followed in maintaining, that its animals were smallet 
and weaker than those of Europe, that its dogs did not bark, that 
Europeans transplanted thither, degeneiated in body and mind, and 
that their descendants were exceedingly deficient in bodily activity 
and force, and in intellectual quickness and strength. This theory 
was whimsically refuted by Dr. Franklin, while ambassador at Pans, 
by getting six stout Americaus into company with as many French 
Savans, whom he put down by producing bis countrymen against 
thereasoners, after they had exhausted argument to discover the cause 
of a phenomenon which it was proved by the contrast did not exist. 

The author next defends their intellectual claims, and asserts, that 
Vou, 58, 4Tr 
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the ten million of people who now(1817 inbabit,the United States, 
average as large an aggregate of native genius as ten millions of 
French, or British, or Greeks, or Romans, or any other people, of 
whatever age or country, ancient or modern. The truth is (he adds) 
that the great mass of the American people surpasses that of gj 
other countries in shrewdness of intellect, in general intelligence, 
and in that versatile capacity which enables men to enter upon, and 
prosecute successfully, new situations and untried employments, |; 
would be difficult for any country to shew that it has produced men 
of greater genius in their respective departments, than Rittenhouse, 
Frankland, and West. 

Great Britain has the advantage of possessing the accumulated 
learning of centuries, of ample libraries accessible to all candidates 
for literary fame, of the constant demand of opulence for literary 
productions, of the high bounties presented by liberally endowed se. 
minaries of education, and of the extensive circulation and_ salutary 
influence of many literary: journals, replete with various information, 
and full of the most vigorous displays of genius. In America, on the 
contrary, the thinness of a widely spread population, the absence of 
individual and family wealth, the scarcity of public libraries, the 
want of literary competition, rewards, aud honours, the generally 
defective means for liberal education, and many other causes, com- 
bine to discourage the production of frequent or costly original 
works. It thus happens, that in the three libraries of the three most 
enlightened places in the Union, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston, novels, chiefly, English, a few bad translations from French 
fictions, the sweepings of the Minerva press in Leadenhall-street, are 
most abundantly used as affording the highest gratification to the 
lovers of literature: plays and farces are in the next degree of requi- 
sition : moral essays and history suffer a little injury in the first, less 
in the second, and none in the subsequent volumes: the classi¢s, cle- 
mentary books on metaphysics, political economy, and philosoptical 
subjects, generally sleep securely on their shelves, undusted and un 
disturbed by any profane hand or prying -eye. Scholars who are 
exceptions from this picture, are comparatively few. Such being the 
taste of America, ¢minent original native writers are bardly to be 
expected. Yet the progress of letters is notorious in this respect, as 
weil as in the importation of foreign books. From a combination of 
circumstances,the precocious launch of young men into life with but 
superficial elementary foundation even for the leatned professions, 
from the perpetual craving after povelty, and the restless habits and 
increasing changes* operating ‘apon the American population, from 
the temper and habits'of the people, ably conducted periodical pub- 
lications aré always Short lived. “ ‘The American Review and Ma- 
gazine,” started by the cleverest men of New York, and well exe 

* The people are incessantly shifting their habitations, the servants theit 


places (averaging two months at cach ;) families migrating ; the executive, 
legislators, magistrates, and officers of every class, for ever fluctuating. 
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cuted, perished for want of patronage. The “ Boston Anthology,” 
supported by the labours of the most distinguished literati in that 
town, soon after shared the same fate. At a more recent period, the 
¢ American Review,” edited by Mr. Welsh, was also suffered to ¢x- 
pire, notwithstanding the splendid talents and varied erudition of its 
conductor. Yet the Edinburgh and, Quarterly Reviews are re- 
printed and widely circulated. ; 

Most of the States have district schools, and there is scarcely a 
native American to be found who canhot read, write, dnd cast ac- 
counts ; and they all read newspapers, of which there are more 
print din the Union than in the British Empire, and political pam- 
phlets, if they read nothing clse. ‘The Greck language is almost un- 
known in the U. S., and there is generally a great dearth of what’ is 
termed liberal education. Grammar is hardly taught, being thought 
an unnecessary basis for other Iearning! ‘The preceptors are prin- 
cipally needy strangers, and illiterate lads instructed by such at 
home. The colleges languish for want of funds. The boys mostly 
enter at fourteen, and commences their baeculaureate at eighteen 
years ofage, when they begin their studics for the profession they 
chuse, or lay aside all studies for mercantile pursuits. Nor do the 
professional students often prosecute classical studies to any great 
extent or depth. ‘There are about 50 colleges inthe U. S., alinost 
every state having two or three. Of these, Havard in Massachu 
stts, Yale in Connecticut, and Princeton in New Jersé¢y, stand 
highest in numbers and reputation. Havard is the most munifi- 
cently endowed, and has thirteen professorships. Columbia College, 
which ought to be the first, musters but 100 students, Princeton, 
two, Yale three, and Havard four hundred. Scarcely any systematic 
lectures, on moral philosophy, metaphysics, political economy, ‘his- 
tory, belles lettres, and rhetoric, are delivered in any of the colleges, 
Only two instances are stated ; those of Dr. Smith, late President 
at Princeton, on “ moral and political philosophy ;” and those of 
Mr. John Quincey Adams,now Secretary of State, on “ belles lettres 
and rhetoric,” when he was professor at Havard. The latter dis- 
played abundance of useful learning, but was mysterious and inflated: 
the former was excellent in the ethical parts,but shallow in the politi- 
¢al philosophy and law of nations. The Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Independent, und Baptist Clergy, monopolize nearly all the profes 
sors’ chairs—men far from being learned, and totally incempetent to 
convey information in the branches of liberal education. Thus, in- 
stead of a full systematic course of moral philosophy, including 
tthies, political economy, and international Jaw, Beattre’s Syllabus 
or Paley’s Treatise is given to the boys who learn ty rote, and trans- 
cribe some pages of the book, ‘with probably here and there a remark 
by the professor. Couning over “ Blair's Lectures,” generally serves 
both master and pupil for a course of belles lettres and rhetoric ; and 
Vattels little “ Outline of the Law of Nations,” read, and partly 
transcribed, completes the circle of international law.’ As for mx ta 
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physics and political economy, they receive a very slender portion of 
regard. The clocution inthe colleges is generally extremely vicious, 
in addition to the ‘common nuisance of a mouthing, monotonoys 
rant, a nasal twang pervades the pronunciation. This eloquence of 
the nose, rather than of the mouth, prevails greatly in New England, 
and is gaining ground throughout the Union. Its origin is supposed 
to be traced to the county of Kent, in England: it resembles the 
old Scotch Covenanters. The Americans have no standard for pro. 
nunciation: their English is nevertheless tolerably incorrupt, yet 
they readLatin and Greek in the Scottish manner, owing to the dead 
languages having been taught by persons belonging to that country, 
Prosody is utterly corrupted. 





Tour of their Imperial Highnesses the Archdukes John 
and Lewis of Austria to Edinburgh. 


From the Literary Gazette. 


Continued from Page 565. 


5 ers distillation is made in four large retorts, or rather kettles; 

they are not above three or four inches deep, and have lids, 
which afford an easy issue tothe smoke. ‘The malt which has al 
ready fermented is put into the two largest; to prevent its burning, 
itis kept in constant motion by means of metal chains, which ar 
stirred about at the bottom of the kettle. 

Each of these retorts contains from 9 to 10,000 gallons. The iv 
strument to stir the malt is sct in motion, like the mills, by the steam 
engine. ‘The greatest care must be taken that the retort does not 
remain dry a moment, it is therefore constantly filled up. A. great 
fire is kept up underit. A retort which contains 43 gallons, dist 
in two minutes and three quarters, without hurting the brands, 
which flows in a large and rapid stream. ‘The coolers are of wood, 
and stand out of the house. ‘The brandy, after being once distilled, 
is raised by pumps, worked by men, into two other retorts, whereit 
is distilled a second time. The distillery furnishes daily 3000 
gallons of rectified brandy. Barley and spelt* are the species! 
corn used. ‘The brandy is putinto large casks, which are gauged 
by an excise officer, for the levying of the duties. An idea may be 
formed of the extent of this distillery, when we are told that the 
duties paid by the proprietors amount to 300,000/.} sterling pet 


* Spelt is not a species of corn, but avy species split.— Ep. 

+ The German editor of the Princes’ notes, thinks that the 10,000 gallos 
mentioned as the contents of a retort or copper should be 1000; and in the 
gum that a similar addition of a cipher by the transcriber bas caused 300,000. 
to > mentioned as the duty paid, instead uf 50,000/. which be thinks more 
likely. 
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annum. The produce of this distillery is entirely consumed in Eng- 
land, The same distillery is not allowed to work for two kingdoms, 
it must choose between them : those which work for England, pay 
here (in Scotland) but small duties; but on the other hand they 
bear allthe English duties. The Scotch distillers are distinzuished 
for their skilfulness in the rapid boiling and evaporation of the fluid ; 
and they effect this by the use of broad and shallow vessels. In 
proportion as the government raises the duty on the kettles; they are 
made of larger dimensions, so that more brandy is distilled without 
paying a higher duty. ‘This distillery is the property of two brothers 
who have employed a very large capital in it. 

From the manufactory of Messrs. Younger and Co. we went to the 
building called Herriot’s Hospital ; which, however, is not an hos- 
pital, but an establishment for the education of the sons of poor 
citizens, where these children are maintained, clothed, and taught. 
This establishment was founded in the reign of James the Sixth, by 
a goldsmith, who bequeathed his whole property, amounting to 
93,625/. sterling for the purpose. ‘This capital, which then brougit 
in 10 per cent. increased in twenty years to 70,585/. and has greatly 
augmented since that time 

The building is of a considerable extent, and resembles an old 
castle : a hundred and seventy boys are cducated in it; they are 
taught reading. writing, arithmetic, and Latin. Those who are to 
prosecute their studies at the University receive 102. a year for four 
years, and those who learn a business receive 30/. when they leave 
the house. They are received trom the age of seven to that of ten 
years, and they, remain on the establishment till their fourteenth 
year. The children look cheerful and healthy ; their rooms are kept 
clean and in good order. 

Opposite to this establishment stands a similar one, founded by 
George Watson, for the sons of werchantsand tradesmen. ‘The city 
contains also two establishments of the same kind for girls, besides 
manv hospitable and benevolent institutions. Inoue of these, patients 
whose cases do not require them to be admitted into the hospital, 
can receive medical advice and medicines gratis tour times a week, 

The New College, in which is the University, lies in the Old Town. 
The old building being too small, they are erecting a new one, 
which will be very handsome and extensive, and for which Parlia- 
ment has granted the annual sum of 12,0002. sterling for six years. 

This University was founded in the reign of James the Sixth, in 
the year 158t. At the beginning, the number of professors ws 
small ; but the city Magistrates took great pains to procure distin 
guished men, and the flourishing state of the University was the 
happy result of theirexertions. In the year 1789, the number of the 
students amounted to 1100; it has since annually increased, and 

at the time of our visit it was 1708. Doctors Black, Cullen, Blair, 

and Robertson, have done honour to this University. At present it 
has among its professors of the mathematics Mr. Leslie, celebrated 

tor his tlae experiment on the freezing of water, by evaporation in a 
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vacuum; Mr. Jameson, professor of natural philosophy, is a pupil 
of our celebrated Werner ; Mr. Hope, professor of chemistry, has 
always between five and six hundred. hearers. Mr. Dugald Stuart, 
the professor of philosophy, was in the country ; we heard a great 
deal in praise of him, and also of Mr. Coventry, the professor of agri 
culture. 

A house. was building for the Academical Museum, of which the 
collections are indeed crowded into too smal! a space. There is in 
this museum a fine mimmoth’s head, and a remarkable collection of 
Scotch birds. The mineralogical collection is unusually rich, and 
possesses, among other things, a fine series of the volcanic products 
of Vesuvius, presented to the University by Professor Thomson. 

The medical lecture room is very handsome, and is lighted from 
above. In an adjoining cabinet there is an uncommonly fine stuffed 
hippopotamus ; it is in perfect preservation, and about uine feet long : 
the animal is said to have been very young. 

The University Library is a year older than the University itself, 
It was founded in 1580 by Clement Little, and has been greatly aug- 
mented by donations. It contains many rare and curious articles: 
among others, the original of the marriage contract between Mary 
Stuart and the Dauphin : the original protest, signed and_ sealed by 
five hundred Bohemian and Moravian noblemen, against the Council 
of Constance, and the condemnation of John Luss, in the year 1417. 
It possesses likewise some Oriental MSS. 

We next went to Holyrood House, the ancient palace of the 
Kings of Scotland. It is situated on the east side of the Old Town, 
and forms a large square. At present it is inhabited by some of the 
nobility, the Marquis of Douglas, Lord Dunmore, &c. A great hall, 
adorned with the portraits of the Kings of Scotland, is used for the 
elections of Peers to serve in Parliament. A particular interest is 
excited by the apartments formerly inhabited by Queen Mary 
Stuart, in which all the furniture has remained unchanged ever 
since. There are two rooms, each with a closet adjoining. The red 
damask curtains, bordered with green fringe, have suffered by time, 
and are much damaged ; the Queen’s arm-chair, harpsichord and 
tojlet,on the other hand, are in good preservation. Next to her 
room is the cabinet in which she was at supper in the company of 
the Countess of Argyle, and of Rizzio, when Lord Darnley entered 
at the head of the conspirators, and dragged the unhappy favourite 
into the bed-chamber, where he was murdered. In this room they 
shew a trap-door leading to the private staircase, by which the mur- 
derers entered. On the floor they pointed out some drops of blood, 
which, as we heard, are fresh painted every year. In one of the rooms 
there is a picture of Lord Darnley ; and in a closet a glove is pte- 
served, which is said tohave belonged to him. They also shew a 
small oil painting of the Queen. 

Near the palace there is a chapel inthe Gothic style, but in a 
very ruinous state. It contains some monuments : a very old one 
ot white marble, made in Italy, is shewn in the tower, and considered 
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as a curiosity, from its having escaped destruction in the numerous 
civil wars. 

We were told of a singular privilege of this palace, in which debtors 
who cannot satisfy their creditors, find an asylum from prosecution 


by them. 
To be continued. 





MEMOIRS OF JOIN, DUKE OF MARLBOROUGIL. 
From the Work of Archdeacon Coxe, lately publisbed. 


N 1672, when England united with France against Holland, he 
accompanied the detachment of 6000 men which was sent abroad 
under the Duke of Monmouth; and shortly after his arrival onthe 
Continent, was appointed captain of grenadiers in the Duke’s own 
regiment. This service was peculiarly calculated to call forth and 
improve his military talents. ‘The French army, though nominally 
under the command of Louis the Fourteenth, was directed by two 
of the greatest gencrals of the age, Marshal Turenne and the Prince of 
Conde. With a boldness and rapidity till then almost unknown, 
they reduced, in the space of a few months, the fortresses on the 
Rhine, to its separation from the Meuse, over-ran the province ef 
Utrecht, and advanced to the vicinity of Amsterdam. In these 
operations Captain Churchill not only signalized himself in’ the 
regular course of milltary duty, but volunteered his service on every 
vecasion of difficulty and danger. At the siege of Nimeguen he 
attracted the discerning eye of Tureane, who from that period spoke 
of him by the familiar title of his handsomeEnglishman, and shortly 
afterwards put his spirit to the test. A licutenant-colonel having 
scandalously abandoned, without resistance, a station which he- was 
enjoined to defend to the last extremity, Turenne exclaimed, “I 
will bet asupper and a dozen of claret, that my handsome English- 
man will recover the post, with half the number of men thatthe officer 
commanded, who has lost it!” ‘The wager was inst intly accepted, 
and the event justitied the confidence of the general, for Captain 
Churchill, after ashort but desperate struggle, expelled the enemy 
and maintained the post. 
In the ensuing year he signalized himself at the siege of Maestricht. 
‘A lodgmient having been made in the half moon, he accompanied 
the storming party, which was led by the Duke of Monmouth, and 
at the head of his own company planted'the banner of Fiance on the 
rampart. Before morning, however, the enemy sprung a mine, and 
rushing forward at the moment of the éxplosion, recovered the work. 
But theDuke of Monmouth, with a party of only twelve,among whom 
Was Churchill, traversed the ditch, penetrating through a_postern 
into'the half moon, and being seconded by the bravest of their 
soldiers, regained the lodgment. ‘The Captain was slightly wourtded 
in the action. 
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For this service he received the thanks of Louis the Fourteenth at 
the head of the army, and a strong recommendation to the notice of 
his own Sovereign. ‘The Duke of Monmouth also generously con- 
ceded to him the whole honour of the exploit: and, on presenting 
bim to Charles the Second, after a warm eulogium on his conduct 
and courage, added, “ To the bravery of this gallant officer 1 owe 
iny life.” 

The family of Jennings, like that of Churchill, was devoted to the 
royal cause, and consequently enjoyed considerable favour at court 
after the Restoration; tor we find two daughters of Mr. Jennings at 
an curly period, finding honourable situations in the royal house 
hold. 

Sarah, the younger sister, was introduced into the court of the 
Duchess of York, at the early age of twelve. She grew up under 
the protection of her royal patroness, and became the companion of 
the Princess Anne, ‘Though not so transcendantly lovely as her 
sister, her animated countenance and commanding figure attracted 
numerous admirers,; and even in the dawn of beauty she received 
advantageous offers of marriage from different persons of Considcration, 
among whom we may reckon the Earl of Lindsay, afterwards 
Marquis of Ancaster. In the midst of a licentious court, she main. 
tained an unspotted reputation, ana was as much respected for her 
prudence and propricty of conduct, as she was admired far the charms 
of her person and the vivacity of her conversation. 

Of this young lady Colonel Churchill became enamoured when 
she had scarcely completed her 16th year; and his person, politeness, 
and amenity of mauncrs, joined with his reputation for bravery, 
made an carly and deep impression on her heart. ‘The interest which 
the duchess herself took in this important event of her youth, 
prompted her to preserve many of the letters which passed during 
their courtship. 

Nothing is perhaps more trivial than the general corespondence of 
lovers. Still, however, the minutest feelings of a great mind are not 
without intercst, and it gratifies our natural curiosity to have the 
sentiments of extraordinary characters in those situations into 
which they fall in common with the generality of mankind. The 
letters of the colonel and his future consort display the peculiar 
features of their respective characters; and show the origia and 


growth of that deep and ardent attachment to which he owed 3 
bigher deerce both of happiness and disquictude than usually accom 


panics the nuptial union. His notes in particular breathe a romanuc 
tenderness and keen s¢ sibility, which appear foreign to the general 
sedateness of his. character. Indeed, this correspondence fully 
excmplifies the eulogium afterwards paid to him by King Willem, 
that to the coolest head he united the warmest heart. The letters 
of the lady evince, on the other hand, the vivacity and petulance ol 
her temper; and display that alternate haughtiness and courtesy 
which gave hei so powerful a command over the passions of those te 


' 
whom she was attached, 
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The cour’ship passed through the usual forms of coyness and 
ardour, professions on the part of the lover, and reserve on the part 
of the lady; and was attended with numiberless complaints and 
apologies, bickerings, and reconciliations. Several obstacles also gave 
strenuth to their mutual passion, as well as retarded their union. 
The first difficulty arose from the want of a competent establishment. 
Colonel Churchill could not expect any fortune from his father, who 
had several children, and was embarrassed in circumstances; and 
his own actual income consisted in places and emoluments at court, 
with an annuity of 500/. which he had purchased from Lord Halifax 
in 1674. The family property of the lady Was more ample than 
that of her lover, but was considerably incumbered by the provision 
made for the establishment of her grandfather’s numerous issue. 
Her portion therefore at this period was small, and it was net till 
some time after the marriage that it was augmented by the death of 
her brothers without issue. Some pecunia ry arrangment appears tu 
have been proposed in their favour by the Duchess of York, but 
at first it was rejected by the lady in a fit of spleen and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The next obstacle was derived from the opposition of Sir Winston 
and Lady Churchill, who were anxious to unite their son with a lady 
of considerable fortune, though less favoured with the gifts of nature 
than Miss Jennings. The report of this alliance being circulated, 
awakened her alarm and resentment, and she not only reproached 
him with selffiishness and infidelity, but with affected disintere+ted- 
ness urged him to renounce an attachment which militated against 
his worldly prospects. At the same time she declared that, to escape 
from his further importunities, she would accompany her sister, the 
Countess of Hamilton, in an intended journey to Paris. This 
reproach drew from the lover a‘varm remonstrance against her in- 
justice and cruelty, and a pathetic appeal to her affection, which was 
hot made in vain. 

The reconciliation was soon followed by their marriage,but at what 
precise time it took place, we have not been able to ascertain, though 
itmust have been in the beginning of 1678. The ceremony was 
privately pertormed in the presence of the Duchess of York, who 
honoured the bride with gifts of considerable value, and was not 
declared for some months. From the time of his marriage till 1683, 
Colonel Churchill had no settled hove, but submitted to frequent 
separations from his beloved wife. Deing attached to the service of 
the Duke of York, he was hurried from place to place, sometimes 
dispatched on missions of importance abroad, and sometimes follow- 
ing the emigrations of his royal patron during his banishment from 
court. 

His first daughter, ilenrietta, was born 19th July, 1681, and 
two years after he teceived his first title, the Scottish barony of 
Aymouth. Soon after the accession of James II. he was created a 
British peer by the tide of Baren Churehill,of Sandridge. Netwith- 

VoL. 58. 4U 
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standing this mark of favour, Lord Sandridge espoused the cause of 
the Revolution. Two days after the coronation of King William, he 
was raised to the dignity of Earl of Marlborough, sworn a Priy 
Counsellor, and made a Lord of the Bedchamber. In 1688.69, 
Marlborough served under the King in the Netherlands: and at this 
period it was, when the Princess Anne was disgusted with the treat. 
ment she received from William, that he and Godolphin entered inwo 
that clandestine correspondence with the exiled monarch, which has 
becn the subject of so much party discussion. It may be observed,that 
the friendship and affection between Lady Marlborough and the 
Princess was of the most fervent kind, and lasted for life: they were 
more like fond sisters than sovereign and subject, and assumed the 
fictitious names of Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley in their inter. 
course, in order to free it from the shackles of etiquette. In 1699, 
Marlborough was dismissed from ail his employments, arrested ona 
charge of High Treason, and committed to the Tower. Till 1697, 
factions continuing to run very bigh, the Earl remained in the back 
ground—but was then restored to favour, and, with Bishop Burnet, 
appointed preceptor to the heir-apparent, the young Duke of Glou. 
cester. Soon after, his two eldest daughters, Henrietta and Ano, 
were espoused by Mr. Godolphin and Lord Spencer,—his family 
consisting of one son, John, (the second, Charles, dying ia infancy) 
and two other daughters, Elizabeth and Mary. 

In 1701, Marlborough accompanied the King to Holland, took a 
marked part in the politics of that and the subsequent year, and was 
by William strongly recommended to his successor as ** the most 
proper person in ber dominions to lead her armies and direct be 
counsels.” Anne from former attachments loaded the family and 
friends of Marlborough with favours. Ile was appointed generalise 
simo of the Confederacy, and here begins the history of his memor- 
ble campaigns. The same year he was raised to the Dukedom, but 
in 1703 encountered the dreadful calamity of losing his only son, at 
the age of 17 years, by the small pox. Ilis third daughter, Elize 
beth, had previously married Lord Bridgwater; and not long alter, 
the youngest, Mary, was led to the altar by Viscount Monthermer, 
son of the Earl (afterwards) Duke of Montagu. 

From 1703 to 1706 inclusive (to which date the present volume 
reaches) we have aclear and ample account of all his Grage’s 
military and political movements. ‘The battle of Blenheim, in 1704, 
is the grand feature; and here the Archdeacon shares the merit of 
his memoirs with Major Smith, the author of “ The Seven Years 
War,” who has given him great assistance in the warlike details, it 
which, it may be supposed from his proiession, he was not 90 
conversant as his able coadjutor. ‘The plans and maps ate of fore 
most order; and it is but justice to add, that rhe fac similes, portraits, 
and other ornaments of this book, are of uncommon curiosity and 
ynterest. Jn 1705 the Dike visited Vienna, where he was most 
graciously received by the Emperor, and created a Piince of the 

Empire, under the title of Mindelheim. At home, the manore 
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Woodstock was conferred upon him, and the palace of Blenheim 
ordered to be built. 





Description of the late dreadful Flood at Martigny, by 
a Gentleman at Geneva, in a Letter dated June 30. 


S we appoached Martizny we observed the first appearance of 
the food; but never did I witness so melancholy a picture of 
desolation as the village of Martigny exhibited. This village lies at 
the mouth of a valley which is about half a mile broad, and the 
houses occupy about 500 or 600 yards across it on the lower side. 
The water rose in some houses to the height of three feet, in others 
ashigh as fourteen. Vimber, wrecks of houses, &c. lay piled against 
any obstacle that had been suflicient to stop them, and against the 
walls of such houses as were not swept away, up to the second story. 
Where the valley is so broad, and at the distance of 24 miles from 
the lake, I could never have conceived that so much damage could 
have been done; but when I was told that the torrent traversed this 
distance in one hour and a half, my surprise was that every single 
house in the valley was not swept away. ‘The inhabitants expected 
that the signals which had been established with the view of warn- 
iug them in case such an accident occurred, would have given them 
five hours time to escape ;—judge then of their horror, and dismay, 
when, instead of five hours, they had scarcely a quarter of an hour 
w fly from the datiger. The signals had been very negligently ar- 
ranged, and had frequently on previous times given false alarms. 
The steps taken to prevent the increase of the lake (which finally burst 
éut upon them), and if possible to drain it off, were more decisive, 
though they did not avert the calamity. An immense glacier had 
been formed last winter across the valley, so as to prevent the passage 
of the Drance, which falls into the Rhone below Martigny. This 
tiver thus stopped, accumulated, so far as to form a lake a mile and 
aquarter in length, 230 yards wide, and 35 yards deep. The glacier, 
when { saw it, was 2000 feet broad at the base, and 140 fect high. 
Inthe month of May, I am told, it was much larger, and was 5000 
feet broad. In order to drain off the lake, or, at least, to prevent its 
increase, a gallery was cut through this mass of frozen snow, ‘near 
the top. This gallery was 608 feet long. Of course, when the 
waters of the lake reached so high, they flowed through this gallery. 
But what oceasioned the mischief was, that the water undermined 
the glacier below the level of the lake, in consequence of which, on 
the 16th of June, a great part of it gave way, and then began the 
work of desolation. One village, situated about three quarters ‘of a 
Mile below the lake, was totally swept away: “Nat a vestige of it 
remains; atid its place is filled by large masses of stone and sand. 
4U 2 
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Many of these masses of stone weigh several tons, and have been 
forced, at least a quarter of a mile from their beds. I imeasured one 
of them. It was 15 feet long, 12 kroad, and cight in thickness. This 
dreadful torrent did not last more than an hour, and within that short 
space of time the havock was completed. A great part of the valley 
1s ivrecoverably lost, and the embankments of the Drance are quite 
ruined. Several hundreds of the inhabitants of the neighbouring vil. 
Jages are now employed in making barriers against the encroachments 
of the river, and in making roads and bridges. ‘The number of lives 
lost during the flond is about 30; and the loss of property is estimated 
at 100,000/. which falls heavily on these poor people, who are all of 
very slender fortune. 


EEE 


Interesting Trial. 





HERTFORDSHIRE ASSIZES, 
JvuLy 17. 


Harpewn v. Cavuston. 


HIS was an action against the defendant for a breach of promise 

of marriage with the plaintiff, and the case, which was tried by 

a Special Jury, excited universal interest from its peculiar circuni- 
stances. ‘The damages were laidat 5,000I. 

The plaintiff's case was conducted by Mr. Gurney and Mr. 
Chitty. 

The leading circumstances proved in evidence were these :—The 
plaintiff, who was represented to be a young lady of great personal 
attractions, singular amiability of disposition, and possessing an ac- 
complished and well-cultivated mind, is the daughter of a respecte 
ble tradesman residing at Fiatfeld, inthe county ; and the defendant 
is a gentleman of mdependent fortune, lately retired from theus- 
ness of a printer, which he carried on in Finch-lane, Cornhill. ‘The 
parties are first cousins by the maternal side ; and in the year 1809, 
the d& fendant, then abaut 30 years of age, and the plaintiff abont 21, 
commenced his courtship, having known each other from the eat 
liest infancy. From that time down to the month of May, 1817, 
voluminous epistolary correspondence was carried on between them, 
tbe defendant professing throughout the whole the most devoted and 
tender attachment towards the plaintiff, whose language, in reply, 
evineed on her part the warmest reciprocity of aileetion. The de 
fendant’s promise of marriage, relied upon in the plaintifi’s case, was 
expressed in these terms —“ I will marry you ss seon as circum 
s'ances will permit.” 

It appeared that the defendant’s family were averse to the mateh, 


e 


and took every occasion to discourage the connexion, imputing te 
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regard of the plaintiff towards the defendant to sinister motives. The 
defendant had gone the length of prop: sing to marry the plaintiffi n 
private, to w hich she consented ; but althouch the wedding-ring had 
been pure hased, and the licence obtained, and the half-brother of 
the pl tintiff had consented to give her away, the contract was never 
fulfilled. This intimacy continu ied down till May, 1817, when the 
defendant wrote to the plainuff, announcing that the best mode of 
she had always expressed, 





terminating the anxious suspense whic 
was to break off the connexion, aud think no more of matrimony ; 
and he submitted the proposition to her deliberate judgment, de- 
claring his own intention of breaking of the match. The defendant's 
father was then living, the former being in partnership with the lat- 
ter as printe rs, with a very profitable business. Jn Gage cn of 
the defendant’s determination to brea kK his promise, Mr. Paliner, a 
professional friend of the plainuil’s family, was consulted, and at 
first he wrote a frie ndly letter to | leiendant, conjuring him to 
consider again of his rash determination ; but this letter having no 
effect, the present action was brou he commencement of 
legal proceedings, the defendant's father died, leaving himin  posses- 
sion of real and personal property estimated 20.0001. These were 


hit Sin + 


the principal circums tances pr oved in evidence, t main ground ef 

the case being substantiated by a volume of the defendant’s letters. 
Mr. Sergeant Taddy, with whom was Mr.Comyn, addressed the 

Jury with considerable ingenuity and cloquence in mitigation of 


damages. 
Mr. Justice Abbott summed up the circumstances ofthe case with 


great minuteness and impartiality. 


The Jury retived for about an hour, andon their return found a 
verdict lor tie plains y— Dam: vcs Four ‘Thousand Poun ls. 
a 


Mr. E. WV. Brayley’s History of the Church of St. 
Peter's, MWestiinster. 


Leyte hurch is supposed to have been founded by King Sebert, 
of the East Saxons, before the year 616. Its original site was 
Thorney Island, (the plice bei 
grown with thorns, and dangerous from its wild and rugged condi- 
tion, A charter, granted by King Os, in 785, confirms the latter 
partof this starement. It was called Westminster, either from being 
West of London or of St. Paul’s Cathedral. The monkish legend 
asserts, that it was consecrated by St. Peter in person, who came 
from Heaven on purpose, crossed the river in a boat, and imposed a 
tythe upon all the salmon caught between Staines Bridge and Yen- 
lade Creek below Gravesend, which was paid lor centuries after, 

support of the institution, We Jearn fromthe same authority, that 
the scarcity of these fish in the Thames down to our era, Is the con- 
seqaence of the fishermen having cheated the Church of its dues. 


»¢ surrounded by the Thames,) overs 
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About the year 1050, Edward the Confessor re-edified St. Peter's 
church, w hich was consecrated with great ceremony on Innocents’ 
Day (28 December) 1065, and the King dying a few days after, left 
it richly endowed. The Abbots of sVestminster (who as well as the 
establishment were of the Benedictine order) act a conspicuous 
part in English history ; their disputes with the citizens of London 
led to many contests, and even to the execution of several Citizens, 
and abridgment of the city’s privileg s, in the reizn of Ilenry Hl. 
St. Edward’s, or Tothill Fields’ Fair, was instituted in favour of the 
Abbey, and to injure thetrade of London. Tn other respeets jts 
revenues were great, and it held possessions of manors, mills, &c. in 
many counties. A cell at Kilburn, now Kilburn Wells, and the con. 
vent at Ilyde, now Hyde Park, were among its appendages. SF, 
James’s Park (like Hyde Park, Covent Garden, &c.) was formed out 
of grounds obtained from the Abbey in exchange by Henry VUL, 
in whose reign died Abbot Ixlip, who has generally had the credit of 
having aided William Caxton in introducing the art of printing into 
England,—the first book that ever was printed in this kingdom = hav- 
ing been executed within the Abbey precincts. It scems, however, 
from dates, that this honour is rather due to Ixlip’s predecessor, 
Abbot Esteney, or to Abbot Mylling, who preceded lim. 

On the 16th of January, 1539-40, the Abbey, which had existed 
epwards of 900 years, was surrendered to Henry VII. by Abbot 
Boston and twenty-four monks, and immediately dissolved. Its 
annual revenues were then, according to Dugdale, 34711. Os. 2]d., 
and according to Speed 3977/7. 6s, 43d. It was at first erected into 
a Bishoprick, and Thomas Thirleby appointed (the only) Bishop of 
Westininster, with the entire county of Middlesex, except Fulham, 
for his diocese. Under Mary it was again an Abbacy, and under 
Elizabeth acquired its existing form, that of a collegiate church. 





Extract from Lieutenant-Johnson’s Travels from India 
to England. 


IIIS gentleman, accompanied by Captain Salter, having deter- 

mined to return to England by an overland route, instead of a 

sea voyape, left Bombay for Bushire, ia the Gulph of Persia, ina 

large merchant vessel, about the middle of the month of February, 
1817. 

At Bushire, the Arabs area strong, thickset, and muscular race. 
There are some Armenian families of great wealth in’ Bushire. A 
christening at one of their principal merchants is thus described :— 

“ Near the door of the women’s apartment stands the priest in his 
robes. He reads prayers for fifteen minutes over the child, which, 


laid on bedding, is held by the godfather. (There is no godmother, . 


even at the christening of agirl, the wife of the godfather being 
considered as holding that distinction.) ‘The godfatb + repeats many 
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short sentences, dictated by the priest, as the name of the child, his 
promises as sponsor, &c, 2Qdly. ‘The child is removed into the 
women’s apartment, the door is shut, and a prayer is read by the 
priest outside, holding the handle of the leck: the dvor is thea 
opened, and the priest, bis assistant, a clerk, and the godfather, enter: 
a large basin is placed at the table with four candles round it; ina 
niche above the table is a golden crucifix, studded with seven large 
precious stones, aud there is a long glass vessel with sanctified oif.. 
The priest prays over the basin ; then the assistant puts water into 
it, first hot, thea cold, as required : he next immerses the crucifix in 
the basin of water, praying all the while, and his assistant respond- 
ing. The godfather during this time holds the child flat on the 
bedding below him : a little of the sanctified oil 1s then added drop 
by drop to the water, during which process the pricst and his assis- 
tant chaunt, the crucifix being previously removed from the water. 
Sdly. The child entirely naked, is taken up and put into the basia 
by the priest, who with his hands laves every part of the infant's 
body ; it is then taken out, and wrapped up. ‘The priest pronounces 
the baptismal name, and some prayers which the godfather repeats 
atter him, and takes up the glass of oil, praying all the while; then 
bringing it near the child, he dips his thumb in the vessel, and rubs 
oil first on the child’s forehead, then behind each ear, and subse- 
quently on the chin, the eyes, mouth, and nose ; then the breasts, the 
hands, the back, the abdomen, and the top of each foot, praying the 
whole time, and the clerk responding. 4thly. The child being 
dressed by the nurse in rich clothes, is given te the godfather, when 
the bishop comes in, invested in embroidered robes, and a black silk 
hood uver his head, and attended by two or three priests. The bish« » 
places himself at the head of a procession formed of priests, two by 
two, followed by the officiating priest, next to whom is the godfather 
bearing the child: they pass inthis order to the public aparemeni, 
where the females in their best dresses are assembled, sitting along 
three sides of the room on cushions placed near the walls. ‘The 
mother, who is veiled, sits apart on cushions, as in state on the other 
side. When the bishop enters the room the ladies all rise, and 
remain standing. The godfather places the child in the lap of the 
mother, who remains veiled as betore. ‘The bishop takes the book, 
and reads a short prayer, to which responses are given by the other 
priests. During this concluding part of the ceremony, the olfiiciating 
priest holds a prayer-book in contact with the mother’s head; when 
it is finished the godfather bows to the company, and retires with the 


bishop and priests to another suite of apartments on the side of the 
house appropriated to the males, where a breakfast table is laid oui 
for a numerous assem bly.” 

The ladies are not beautiful, though they have fine black eyes, 
eyebrows, and hair; but habitual seclusion renders them pale, and 
their very early marriazes prematurely old, 

On the road from Bushire to Shiraz, there are prodigious numbe: 
of begears in a@ state of the utmostdestitution and wretchedness. ‘Tee 
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way is also infested by robbers, but our count-ymen passed in safety, 
While at Kauzeroon, about half way, they o f course visited the cele. 
brated Shapour. Having with inc redible f fatigue attained the summit 
of the mountain which overhangs the valley where the sculptures 
are, he entered the cave, and examined the fallen statue. It is of 
white lime-stone, as hard and compact as marble ; its exttome 
length from 16 to 20 feet. From the plate, it secms a curiously 

P executed work, of an armed, bearded, Jupiter-like giant, with a sort 
of mural crown upon his bead. About 400 feet within this stupendous 
and terribly sublime cavern is a tank of water, surrounded by gro 
tesque formations of stalactites shooting u upwards from the base and 
downwards from the roof. 

Shiraz did not strike our travellers, as they approached to it 
through the barren waste in whichit stands, to be superior to the 
second-rate towns of India. Internally, however, its bazar, its fine 
pottery of a yellowish unt, its confectionary, its enamelling on gold, 
and its excellent engraving, obtained their admiration. Near Shirar 
is the tomb of Hafiz, and so sacred is the memory of the poet held 
in Persia, that a volume containing his writings is opened for every 
visitor upon his tomb, and, like the Sortes Virgilianw, the passage 
which first occurs is held to be prophetic of the fate of the inquirer. 
The tombstone is a large block ef Tafriz marble, of the nature of 
gypsum. The tomb of Saadi also claimed a visit. 

** Here is a well so constructed as to afford a passage for persons 
to descend and bathe in it, having cells also in the sides for their 
accommodation. On some parucular days, it is believed to be very 
healthful for persons so immerged in these waters. 

The Persian sitting rooms are all on the same plan, having walls 
on three sides, and the whole of the fourth, consisting of windows of 
painted glass in exceedingly smail panes, so disposed as to represent 
different figures. 

Their pictures are scarcely to be mentioned as works of art, and, 
with the exception of the carpets and some embroidery, there is liule 
of magnificence in their furniture. 


OLD BLANKETS, 
N entirely new sc uree « jf trade to the We st Indies has very 
dd recently been « pened by the invention and erection of a mill for 
carding and cleaning old biankets, however dirty and ragged, into a 
comfortable stalling for bed-tickings for the use of the negro p pula- 
tion of the island. Thus, an article, which has hitherto been 
thrown away as totally useless, or of very trifling value indeed, will 
now readily produce from Od. to 84. pe pound of the collectors wh 
yp rnmbulate the strects. 
This may be considered asa very useiul discovery, and Is not one 
those mod nes which have wore of novelty than any thing ee 


"Phere is no Ci more real than the disirivution of conifortabi 
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tak Sut! “PERSIAN TYRANNY. 


HE value of British liberty, and of that security of life and pro. 
perty which are enjoyed in our happy country, are very forci- 
bly illustrated by the two following instances of the horrible crimes 
committed in those nations where the absolute will of the Sovereign 
is the supreme law. They are extracted from the travels of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Johnson in Persia, in 1817, which have just been 
published. ; nn 
Hajee Ibrahim, Prime Minister, and supporter of Aga Mahomed 
Khaun (in fact he raised bim from the rank of Khood Khoda tothe 
throne,) and premicr also of the present sovereign, Futteh Ally Shah, 
hadason named-‘Meerza Mahomed Khaun, who, about nineteen 
years. ago, began.at his own expence, to repait.and rebuild the tomb 
ofa saint, Shah Cheraukh, im this (Shiraz). Lits present Majesty 
wishing torid the country of Hajee Ibrabin, and at-the same time 
to prevent the insurrection of any one of his family, at one blow 
carried his project into execution in the folowing manner, He first 
caused Hajce Ibraham’s tongue to be-cut -out, and then his eyes; he 
then ordered his two sons who were governors of districts, one at 
Hamadan, and the other the person already mentioned, to be put to 
death, on the the same day; in order that, previously to putting his 
ministei to death, he niight be certain that all his family were 
destroyed ; and that he only waited the intelligence of* their death, 
that he might. yive [lajee Ibrahim the coupde grace. These arrange- 
ments, from the commencement of Hajee Ibraham’s confinement, 
took up nearly one month in their completion; when, finding that 
no resistance was to be apprehended, be ordered his blinded minister 
to be hanged. Hossein Ally Meerza, the present Prince of Shiraz,was 
only seven years of age, and of course acted under the direciion of 
bisminister, Cherauk Ally Khaun. Fie invited Meerza Mahomed 
Khaun todine with him: more than usual attention was paid to the 
unsuspecting guest, whe was engaged to play with the Prince at back- 
gammon. In the course of their diversion, the Prince teok occasion 
to withdraw to another apartment, when his people seized Meerza 
Mahomed Khaun, and put him to death. All his wealth was, of 
course seized. ‘The saint’s tomb, which he had begun to rebuild, 
remains unfinished to this day; all the rich people fearing to under- 
take its cowpletion,lesi they should shure his fate. 














PERUVIAN BARK. 


HE virtues of the celebiated Peruvian Bark tree were thus dis- 

covered, Several of the trees were felled for other purposes into a 
lake, when an epidemic fever of a very mortal kind prevaded atLoxa, 
inPeru. The wordmen, accidental! drinking the waters, were cured. 
Vou. 58. 4 xX 
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Answeryby Jy Fucker, of Cornwarthy, to.S. Pyle's Rebus, inserted Appi +0, 


OUR parts did ALGEBRA produce, 
Which ts a science of great use, 


Similar answers have heen received from A. Taylor, and R. PB. of Plym 
stock ; Philomathes ; G. England,of Lyme ; aud J. Parris, of Axminster, 





Ansett, by G. England, of Lyme, to Curiosus’s Charade, inserted April 20. 
. HE HEART, who ean its depths expound? 


Its aims, imeginetions, ends, 
Lie bid ‘neath mystery’s dark profonnd, 
And powers of Janguage tar transcends. 


We have received similar answers from Angusta, of Crewkerne; 8. Tur, 
ner, of Stoke an 'er Haw; J. Tucker, of Cornworthy ; Phitomathes; awd 
A. Taylor, aad K. P. of Piympstock. 





REBUS.—BY ANN. 


A’ article find that is worn by the fair} 

A letter take off, and .oon will appear 

Wht T tove to hear murmor when at eveo I stray 
Along the green meadows, so pleasant and gay; 
Two letters take off, and quickly you'll see, 

What I hope will ne’er happen to you or to me. 








CHARADE.—BY W. ISAAC, OF TRURO. 


VWHEX age and sickness shake the yom 
OF the wfirm and poor, 
O grant my first, to eave their woe— 

To them my next sevure. 
With my whole pray oft repair, 

And there assnage their pam, . 
So when you leave this life of tls 

May you true bliss obtam! 


_-——— 





. 
2 


ENIGMA.—BY 8S. TURNER, OF STOKF UNDER-HAM. 
Ajees L stand, where travellers oe 


Their eqnipage display; 

All classes too my face consult, 

When passing an my way. ‘ * 
And more than once it was my lot 

To compromise a, bet: . 
Some say in nambers I am found 

A maowestive cheat. 
Can this be true ? since a}l know well, 
I only shew what others tell, 











Par, 














POETRY. 


I 


Extracts from the “ Harp of the Desart,” anew Poem. 


APPEARANCE OF THE BRITISH FLEET AT ALGIERS. 


IGH rolled the day—all smiling sheen, 
With beams, and howers of evergreen, 

Lay stretched in light the land; 

Glowed to the sun’s unclonded glow, 

The billow’s breast, whose heavings slow 
Came parleying towards the strand, 

As if, in reconcilement sweet, 

To clasp and kiss the dark rock’s feet, 

And pardon, and oblivion pray 

For rade assanit of stormier day. 

And landward sent those gentle seas, 

As wont their nutigating breeze, 

Cooling, aleng the sunny coast, 

The busy mnstering Moslem host, 

And waftiag rovad o'er tent and wall 

O1 deep tambour and Atabal, 


Not welcome now thet tempering gale, 
It filled and wafted foeman’s sail, 
Which soon to ken of lord and slave, 
Mast after mast hove full in sight; 
Easign and cross, and pendant bright, 
AH0 threatening prow, and tier of might, 
To glorious trim, and hattle plight, 
Came marching up the wave: 
Steered ouward still that brave array, 
Till proadly ranged within the bay, 
Suuiention calm those towers and mound, 
Wheore death through many a port-hole frowned, 
Aad turbaned brow, and gloomy look, 
That ill cou'd Christian presence brook, 
Porthwith, by truce and herald meet, 
Brief parle succeeds 'twixt fort and fleet, 
And terms—sach terms as blood may spare— 
Are firmly s.id, and madly spurned ; 
Tafatuate guilt the dole can dare, 
Too date in wees of ruin mourned. 


The sienal,“ Ready!” instant flies— 
Ship answering ship with ardent breath, 
Rang round the preinde note of death— 
And “ Ready!” all the lime replies. 


THE BOMBARDMERT. 
The thrilling panse which battle knows, 


Ere havoc hails the earthqnuke close, 
Such grim aod deathly pause did pass— 
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Qne shot the Moslem sent—again—~ 
And hark! —forth furnacing amain, a 
Twice, thrice, an hundred throats of brass, 
Like thaoder-clap and hurricane— 
Fling blasting fire anid shatterigg shower 
Round mole dnd rampart, mosque dad tower— 


Zis to his banks in terror clings, 

And Zihf of the seveuty springs, 
While the roused hhon, basking nigh, 
Lists, snuffs the peal, and roars reply. 


To eastward far along the wave, 

Tie wild fig-green upon her grove, 
Perchance old Cartnage, at the sound, 
Started, from sleep of years profound— 
Rest, dust of greatness’ Ages gone, 
Beneath thy narrow, nameless stone! 

From brand of foemen rest thou free, 
Fallen, fallen, is Scipto’s Rome like thee 
Whe now might choose thy desert wild 

To visit, save some man exiled, 

Soothed by thy lone, sepaichral heap, “ 
As Marius once, to sit and weep? . 
Or sage, who o’er thy ‘barial span, 

Might mock the pride and power of man’ 
Not for thy crimes, that barsting ill, 

Though Puuvic faith provokes it still. 

Rest, dust of shame and glory past! 

Secure trom hate and strife, at last— 

Lo! redder fires expand their wings, 

And thicker yet the thunder rings. y 
Sulphureous clouds, in masses driven, 

Blast all the coast, aud blacken heaven— 
Recoil the waves—the rocks are riven— 
Can aught of mortal art or might 

Scatter such ravage and affright? 


Might of my. country! it is thou! 

True to thy high chivalrons vow, 
Commissioned still the wronged to save, 
Backier, and refnyge, of the slave, 

Theu Britam! ‘tis thus vobly known, 
Loud thundering from thy ocean throne ! 





. 
. 


THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


RE these the fragments of the glorious peime, 
Of that great empire, mistress of the world, 
Who, qneen of nations, Ingh in air unfurled 


Her staudacd, and outstretched ber arm sublime? 









Yes! and they mock at all-devounieg Time ; 

For oft, in anger, at yon fane be’ baried - a 
His iron rod, but prostrate at the shrine 

Of the great goddess harmlessly it-fell, 

Till he, struck motionless, as with a spell, 
Gazed wildly, and proclaimed the power divine. 


Phitias! thow hast immortalized thy name 







In these thy handy-works, aud they wali tell, § 
Lond as ten thousand thunderings, thy fanfe 
Wherever truth and beauty deign to dwell. 





